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(The following happy strain of satire 
was first published in the Literary Mag- 
azine.—Though we are highly delight- 
ed with the ingenious author’s manner 
of handling this ingrate, and think the 
lash will be more likelv to reach the 
back, than from the hand of cool ex- 
postulation; yet we think a manly pro- 
tést may be made with propriety by the 
moralist, against the conduct and asper- 
sions of this human viper.—The follow- 
ing Essay was written in 1806, before 
Moore had published his Sacred Melo- 
dies, the author, therefore, with propri- 
ety might say that Moore possessed no 
merit beyond that of writing drinking 
songs, &c. The sacred melodies are not 


_ indeed drinking songs—they are, how- 


ever, the songs of a drunkard.—This 
narrow minded wreteh may, iadeed, 
extort a smile of approbation by the 
tinsel glare of his rhyme; but those who 
know that he drew his bread from the 
hand of charity in America, and was 
treated while here with all those marks 
of—almost servile respect, which a 
foreigner of any decent pretensions is 
sure to receive in this country; that he 
frequently acknowledged it while here 
—wand then insulted the generosity that 
saved him trom pauperism, and sneered 
at the hospitality which set before him 
the comforts of life because they were not 
followed by the uproar of bachanalian 
revelry—will scarcely derive any plea- 
sure from his production that is not 
alloyed by the remembrance of his in- 
gratitude. } 


* 


—s 


ANACREON MOORE versus AMERICA. 


Some ardent lovers of their country 
are extremely offended with Moore, the 
Anacreontic poet, for speaking con- 
temptuously of America, in his poems, 
lately published, It appears to me that 





we cannot injure our own credit and 
debase our own dignity more than by 
allowing the smallest regard to such 
provocations, It is indeed imputing a 
hundred times more importance to the 
random censures of ignorant, self-con- 
ceited, and vagabond travellers than 
they deserve. As to Moore, in particu- 
lar, I never heard of any merit he pos- 
sessed beyond that of a writer of drink- 
ing songs and love ditties. Even his 
warmest admirers say no more of him, 
than that he drinks genteely, plays well 
on the piano-forte, and writes very fine 
verses, and sings his own verses scien- 
tifically. Whatever dignity some may 
annex to these various accomplishments, 
they certainly do not imply any’ ‘great 
capacity for impartially surveying the 
manners of a nation; and, instead of 


being greatly hurt that such a man 
should sett mulling ise CKuICLiva vv intci- 


est and admire, it would be extremely 
wonderful, and truly mortifying to a 
rational American, if he had met with 
any thing deserving his praise. What 
are circumstances which could possibly 
have interested him? What could have 
claimed his respect? A knowledge of 
his general character, and a perusal of 
his works, will tell us what. He must 
have found plenty of excellent Madeira; 
many admirers of such writers as Ana- 
creon, Tibullus, and Secundus; many 
who conceive the highest human excel- 
lence to consist in keeping up a contest 
of singing, drinking, and jesting till 
midnight, over a dinner table; in produ- 
cing an extemporary epigram, or quoting 
a luscious description. ‘They must be 
learned; that is, they must be able to 
retail sentences of Greek and Latin im 
common conversation. They must be 
polite; that is, they must give suppers, 
and preside at them with well adjusted 
elbows, a cravat fresh from the laun- 
dress, and indefatigable attention to the 





great man who is their guést.< They 
must possess a refined taste; that is, 
they must be able to select the best 
Madeira and Champaigne: poetry, that 
is, song writing, and music, that is, song 
singing, must be the business of thei 
lives. Their philosophy musttbe truly 
orthodox, and admit nothing, into her 
list of bona et delecta but ajsparkling 
glass and and a handsome Cowrtezan. 
Had Moore found plenty of such peo- 
ple as these in America, no doubt he 
would have honoured ‘us witha full 
share of his approbation; + and ~ those 
good citizens who now wince. under the 
lash of his satire, would probably have 
escaped some of the mortifications he 
has made them suffer. 

I have heard of serious answers be- 
ing published to his sarcasms. ‘This 
surely is descending too low. What 
auswes Can be made: What is there to 
confute? Moore seems merely to have 
described his own impressions, and to 
have described them truly. He took a 
hasty flight through the country, stop- 
ping wherever he could find wit, wine, 
and a reader of Anacreon; and as these 
are scarce among us, or he did not 
chance to gain access to many of the 
haunts of our choice spirits, he was of 
course disgusted with such a dull, ig- 
norant, tasteless crew, and honestly ac- 
knowledges that he only found himself 
in his proper element in the cabin ot an * 
English frigate, where jest, song, and 
the bottle are the only resourses from 
the tedium of a long cruise. 

He has indeed retold a few tales of 
scandal, which he could not avoid hear- 
ing, and which he probably never heard 
contradicted; and to fret and fume at 
such a misdemeanour as this would be 
truly absurd. 

The proper mode of treating the re- 
proaches of such a traveller is exempli- 
fied im an exquisite piece of badinage, 
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which originally appeared im a southern 
newspaper, and which I beg leave to 
insert here. 

The good people of Virginia may re- 
member, that some time since this little 
cock-sparrow of a songster came hop- 
ping across the Atlantic, to sing his 
amours in the wilds of America. As 
we hdd seen nothing of the kind so 
chirping and so light, he was much no- 
ticed and admired, and every one was 
delighted to hear the little bird chirrup 
his Greek. He could make rhymes on 
any and every /itt/e thing; a nose, an 
eye, a cheek, a curl, a lip, the tip of an 
ear, a little fly, a flea, or a gnat’s toe-nail 
enchanted him. He looked tike a being 
born in a jelly glass, handed round on a 
cake, fed on sugar plums, and educated 
among the dreams of fancy; the little 
spirit could hide himself under a lady’s 
eye lash, and expire with delight; in his 
odes he gets into a million of scrapes, 
jumps from a tendril, hides in a curl, 
slips from a lip, perches on a bosom, 
tumbles from a tucker, gets on the edge 
of many a precipice without falling over, 
and to the mouth of dreadful caverns 
without tumbling iz. Always singing, 
sighing, and evaporating, one would 
think he had a thousand souls charged 
from his electric fancy, each ready to 
fly without any other contact than the 
atmosphere on/y of a Dulcinia. 

America, it seems, afforded this pret- 
ty fellow many of these visiorary de- 
lights, and he had many opportunities 
of dying inexpressibly at Bermuda; but 
the little ingrate no soOner gots -home 
than he begins to abuse us, In a note 
to his poems he says, “* The women of 
Bermuda are not generally handsome, 
but they have an affectionate langour in 
their look which is interesting; they 
have a pre-disposition to /oving, which, 
without being awakened by any particu- 
lar object, diffuses itself through the 

eneral manner, in a tone that never 
fails to fascinate. The men of the island 
are not very civilized, and the old phi- 
losophers, who imagined that, after this 
life, men would be changed into mules, 
and women into turtle doves, would find 
metamorphosis in some degree antici. 
pated at Bermuda!” Of William and 
Mary College, that has produced so 
many men great in science, particularly 
in politics and oratory, he says, “ ‘his 
college gave me but a melancholy idea 
of republican seats of learning. The 
contempt for the elegancies of education 
is nO where more grossly Conspicuous 
than in Virginia. The levelling system 
is applyed to education, and has all the 
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effect which its partizans could desire, 
by producing a most extensive equality 
of ignorance.” He then, in defiance of 
the bishop, rails at the morals too of the 

lace. Of poor Norfolk, which is the 
threshold over which all travellers stum- 
ble, he says: 

‘‘ Norfolk, it must be owned, is an 
unfortunate specimen of America. The 
characteristics of Virginia in general are 
not such as can delight either the poli- 
tician or the moralist, and at Norfolk 
they are exhibited in their /east attrac- 
tive form. At the time that we arriv- 
ed, the yellow fever had not then dis- 
appeared, and every odour that assailed 
us in the streets very strongly account- 
ed for its visitation. It is im truth a 
very disagreeable place, and the best the 
journalist or geographer can say of it 
is, that it abounds in dogs, negroes, and 
in democrats.” If there is no truth in 
these remarks of Moore, we ought to 
pity him instead of being angry with 
him—for he was so near to the ground 
that every odour assailed him with 
double effect, and he had such micros- 
copic eyes, that he could see worms in 
the fairest face; but he could neither see 
any thing large, nor write upon any sub- 
ject that required a capacious mental 
survey. He used to ask where were 
our poets had we any? We had scarce 
a songster among us. He was afraid to 
look at that terrible Trumbull, with his 
“‘sword trenchant.” Dwight’s ode 
voice was too strong to whisper imbe- 


cilities to the flaxen ear locks of ideal 
beauty. Da:louw wuuld have rolled him 


in one corner of Manco Capae’s white 
robe, to screen his frail form from. the 
warring winds of the Andes; and Hum- 
phreys would have sent him sailing 
adrift in a little toy ship to sing songs 
to the fishes in the waters of this western 
world: but all these adventures, Moore, 
from the peculiar structure of his eyes, 
happily avoided, and he is still hastily 
flying from lip to lip with his wings all 
dripping from the honey pot of Anacre- 
on, and his bill full of sweetmeats for 
the pretty cuckoos of poetry. 





‘When Garrick and Rigby were once 
walking together in Norfolk, they ob- 
served upon a board at a house by the 
road side, the following strange inscrip- 
tion: ‘A goos koored hear.’—* Heavenly 
powers,’ said Rigby, ‘ how is it possible 
that such people as these can cure 
agues!’ *I do not know,’ replied Gar- 
rick, ‘ what their prescription is,—but I 
am certain it 7s not by a spell, 
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CHAMBER OF FASHION. 


At a meeting duly convened, it was 
moved and seconded that the committee 
be allowed to make their report, 

Previously to which, however, the 
the temporary resignation of “ Quintus 
Quill, esq.” as secretary was announced; 
the chamber unanimously voted him 
their thanks. A vote was taken for a 
new secretary: no choice being made, 
the president was pleased to appoint 
“« Peter Pen” as secretary pro tem.— 
Nothing further offering, the committee 
read the following ReporT— 

Your committee have made the usual 
inquiries relative to dress and taste for 
the last week, and find that there is no 
apparent change in the gentlemen’s coats, 
Cossack or cassock pantaloons continue 
tobe worn; bed ticking is still indemand. 
While on the subject of pantaloons, your 
committee beg leave to make some ob- 
servations relative to a few young men, 
who have ever signalized themselves 
in the front ranks of fashion. It has been 
hinted by Miss Lavetoi, whose philan- 
thropic proposals have previously been 
before this chamber, that some means 
be provided to enable a few young gen- 
tlemen to whiten their pantaloons—it is 
not convenient for many of them to fur- 
nish themselves with more than one pair 
of these fundamental parts of a gentle- 
man’s dress at a time, and these are 
subject tu being soiled.—Miss L. pro- 
poses to offer a premium for some means 
to clean them on the leg ot the proprie- 
tor. Your committee having bestowed 
some attention to the subject are of opi- 
nion, that as the canvas and bed ticking 
are evident imitations of sailor’s trow- 
sers, all accidental spots or daubs should 
be considered as nearer approaches to 
the original pattern, inasmuch as they 
Bo! resemble bastings of tar and pitch. 

our committee observe with pleasure, 
that the order which lately emanated 
from this chamber relative to watch 
chains, has found a very prompt com- 
pliance—few gold watch ornaments are 
to be seen, and massy steel chains are 
now entirely purchased. 

The late law passed by the legislature 
prohibiting New England pedlars from 
vending their “ notions” and exhibiting 
their dresses in this state, which law was 
made by the particular recommendation 
of this chamber, in order to prevent the 
encroachments of illegal fashions, your 
committee regret to state, has not had 


| the desired effect. Several of these iti- 
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jerant tin and feather gentlemen appear 
to have smuggled their tin trumpets and 
wooden bowls into this state, and the ef- 
fect of their inroads is conspicuous in the 


recent exhibitions of white hats in Ches- 


nut-street.— Your committee have been 
compelled to notice one of these mam- 
moth coverings apon the head of a very 
tall, thin and straight gentleman, who, 
taken with his hat properly adjusted up- 
on his head, may be considered as no 
bad representative of Robinson Crusoe’s 
goat skin umbrella. 

This report was accepted, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PETER PEN, Sec. pro tem. 





On Imprisonment for Debt. 
NO. II. 

The argument, that imprisonment for 
debt has a tendency to keep the poor 
from incurring the danger of imprison- 
ment, is scarcely tenable. The being 


who is in absolute want, or whose re- 


quirements are urgent, will scarcely de- 
ny himself the gratification which can 
be obtained by his promise of future 
payment. If he be really honourable, 
he will pay if he can; if he is disposed 
to defraud his creditor of his property, 
2 gaol will not force from him that which 
he does not possess: if, indeed, he has 
the money to meet the payment, and will 
not do it, the experience of those who 
have been the unfortunate dupes of such 
knaves, will bear me witness thatcoersion 


will have no effect. Where the law sallow. 


the creditor to keep his debtor in prison 
for any great length of time, the part 
of the gaol generally known by. the 
debtor’s apartment, presents a scene of 


filth and wretchedness that would be a. 


subject of serious complaint in the cells 
of convicts. This squallid wretched- 
ness has at times excited the commi- 
seration of the charitable, and in some 
cities, societies exist to ameliorate the 
misery of confined debtors: but this aid 
is precarious and insufficient, and beside 
is diverting charity from its legitimate 
Here is an instance of the 
misfortune of debtors suffering more from 
the neglect of legislatures, than crime 
can experience from the utmost rigour 
of the law. The hords of banditti which 
have infested the mountains of Europe 
in every age, have been in part composed 
of unfortunate beings who have fled 
from the rigour of the law, which would 
have condemned them to perpetual im- 
prisonment for debt—when its utmost 
stretch could de no more for the crimes 
they were then perpetrating. 





co-mates with infamy and murder! 


The object of the law is too often de- 
feated by its own rigour. This is suffici- 
ently exemplified in the frequency of 
capital punishments in England;—its 
tendency is the same in regard to debt. 
It will be found, that as many debts are 
incurred in a state where the law does 
not distinguish between debt and crime, 
as where the legislatures have made 
some steps towards justice. 

In case of real debt, no one can pre- 
tend to deny that the creditor is as much 
accessary to the accumulation as the 
debtor; and in many instances, it will 
be found that the debtor has been com- 
pelled to receive more goods in addition 
to those which he really wanted, or of- 
fend his creditor, andthus insure imme- 
diate ruin. Then, certainly, he cannot 
be unacquainted with the state of the 
debtor’s affairs; and if he deprive him of 
liberty on the strength of the debt of 
which he encouraged the contracting, 
there is as much reason to say that he 
invited the unfortunate man to this debt 
in order to bring on this imprisonment, 
as a gratification for some latent grudge, 
as that the debtor bought the goods with 
a determination to defraud the creditor. 

It has previously been allowed, that 
this method of treating a debtor has in 
some instances been effectual in reco- 
vering monies; but the principle on 
which it is founded is totally unconge- 
nial with the nature of our government, 
and with every principle of law and equi- 
ty. He who imprisons ure, cudangers 
my life and destroys my liberty, and is 
by such an act justly obnoxious to the 
criminal code of any country. The le- 
gal process of writ, and execution, and 
particular officer and place, is only legal 
nonsense; and the legislature which al- 
lows the rich man to confine his poor 
neighbour for debt within the walls of 
a county gaol, is no less guilty than the 
one who suffers the oppressor to detain 
his vassal in the dungeons of his own 
castle. 

It is not my intention to found my 
argument on the commiseration I could 
excite, by adducing in proof of the hei- 
nousness of this confining principle, in- 
stances of misery which are daily re- 
corded in our public papers of the indi- 
vidual sufferings of wretched debtors, 
in loathsome cells, and of their families 
starving for their aid!-—I do not appeal 
to feeling, but address the understanding. 
If I wished to excite disgust against this 
legal slavery, I would invite the atten- 
tion of my readers to the situation of 
those immured in our country gaols— 
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Wretches there know the misery of con- 
finement, and the horrors of starving 
upon the miserable pittance which the 
bread act forces from the unfeeling cre- 
ditor—while filth and contagion are fast 
rélieving the merciless wretch from that 
scanty offering at the shrine of relentless 
vengeance.—But every principle of jus- 
tice revolts from such conduct and such 
laws.——The heart sickens at the recital 
of horrors, of which iniprisonment fot 
debt is the parent. 

We can find men however who, after 
acknowledging the injustice of such a 
law, avail themselves of its accursed 
provisions, to deprive a fellow mortal 
of liberty and the common use of limbs; 
under a pretence that it is justifiable to 
use every means which the law will al- 
low—-though that law be founded upon 
the worst principle which can actuate 
the human heart. 


> 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


Of Historical, and other Writings. 

A general and particular historical 
knowledge of creation, is more useful 
and instructing to mankind than any 
other literary acquirement to be obtain- 
ed. It is alight by which all sciences 
are illuminated. This useful and bene- 
ficial study appears always new; sucha 
diversity of matter is presented to view, 
that it never satiates or tires the mind: 
fur, as ehe faculties by intense study 
acquire vigour; so In proportion our 
eagerness after historical illumination 
increases, It may be considered as the 
chief support, or body of the tree of 
knowledge, from which spring all the 
numerous branches of science; for, by 
it we are made acquainted with circum- 
stances that transpire, “— regard both 
to nature and art, in all parts of the 
penetrable globe. If we observe and 
study the wisdom, goodness, majesty, 
and power of the great and Supreme 
Ruler, by diving into nature’s various 
receptacles of knowledge, aided by a 
few of the most celebrated productions 
of natural historians; we collect the ma- 
terials, and rear the sacred philosophical 
fabric in the mind, not only of trans- 
mitted, but of Heaven’s revealed reli- 
gion, 

The writers in this fruitful and pleasin 
department of literature, are evoke 
by the enlightened part of the commyu- 
nity, in proportion to their abilities in 
the description of all objects that come 
under their view, both small and great 
—to their conduct and impartiality in 
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describing countries, men,and measures, 
and in particular, to the veracity dis- 
played in their communications, We 
are always pleased with such works, 
produced from an able and judicious 
pen; and we feel a high degree of vene- 
ration for the morally enlightened phi- 
losophic author. But when historians 
wilfflly give erroneous descriptions, 
and endeavour to mislead the minds of 
the public by fabricated tales, they can- 
not be held in too much contempt by 
society. ‘They certainly are reprobates 
of the Supreme Being. It appears as if 
they dare not hold the mirror of truth 
before the eyes of the community, for 
fear that its divine rays should flash up- 
on their own dark and subtile opinions, 
and discover what they would wish to 
conceal from their fellow beings. I 
speak not of any particular associated 
set of men; but of all who would wish 
to mislead the public through the medi- 
um of history, or any other channel, 
from the knowledge of truth. 

When authors write for the benefit 
and instruction of mankind, they should 
in every instance, if they relate any thing 
as matter of fact, assert nothing but 
what can be justly substantiated. But 
too frequently, on the contrary, they 
take delight in weaving into their narra- 
tive something marvellous, and from 
this to draw erroneous deductions, in 
order to gratify their vanity; to raise in 
public estimation a favourite corps; or 
to suit some particular purpdse they 
may have in view. They littie think, 
when thus employed, of the contempt 
with which such parts of their work will 
be received, and the degradation which 
their character acquires by it from the 
reflecting part of the community. Those 
persons are afterwards apt to be disbe- 
lieved, if they relate any wonderful oc- 
currence that has in reality transpired, 
as truth always comes in a suspicious 
garb when related by such authors. If 
any matter of intelligence is under his 
mspection which he considers as unwor- 
thy of belief, he may relate it as heard, 
but not as a fact. This superstitious 
veneration for the relations of men, 
ought not to be sanctioned by a mind 
that is in reality in search after truth; 
if they are, it shews an intellect weak, 
imbecile, and unworthy of credit. The 
following extracts from Goldsmith’s Ci- 
tizen of the World are a few of the 
many, which are certainly not entitled 
at least to implicit belief. 

«« A certain doctor in one of his princi- 

al performances (Augustine de Civit. 
Dei. lib. xvi. p. 422.) says, that it was 
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not impossible for a whole nation to have 
but one eye in the midst of their fore- 
head. He was not satisfied with leaving 
it in doubt, but in another work assures 
us that the fact was certain, and that 
he himself was an eye witness to it.— 
‘ When,’ says he, ‘ I took a journey in- 
to Ethiopia, in company with several 
other servants of Christ, in order to 
preach the gospel there, I beheld in the 
southern provinces of that country, a 
nation which had only one eye in the 
midst of their forehead.’ Salinus creates 
another nation of Cyclops, the Arimas- 
pians, who inhabit those countries that 
border on the Caspian sea. This author 
goes on to tell us of a people of India, 
who have but one leg and one eye, and 
yet are extremely active, run with great 
swiftness, and live by hunting. But the 
men whom Pliny calls Cynamolci, who 
have got the heads of dogs, really de- 
serve your compassion; instead of lan- 
guage, they express their sentiments b 

barking. Salinus confirms what Pliny 
mentions; and Simon Mayole, a French 
bishop, talks of them as of particular 
and tamiliar acquaintances; * After pas- 
sing the desarts of Egypt,’ says he, * we 
met with the Kunokophalai, who inhabit 
those regions that border on Ethiopia: 
they live by hunting; they cannot speak, 
but whistle;*their chin resembles a ser-> 
pent’s head; their hands are armed with 
long sharp claws; their breast resembles 
that of a greyhound, and they excel in 
swiftness and agility. Would you think 
it, my friend, that these odd kind of 
people are notwithstanding their figure 
excessively delicate; not even an alder- 
man’s wife, or Chinese mandarin, can 
excel them in this particular. ‘These 
people,’ continues our faithful bishop, 
* never refuse wine; love roast and boil- 
ed meat; they are particularly curious 
in having their meat well dressed, and 
spurn at it if in the least tainted.’— 
* When the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt,’ | 
says he, a little further on, ‘ these men 
with dogs’ heads taught grammar and 
music.’ For men who had no voices, to 
teach music, and who could not speak, 
to teach grammar, is I confess a little 
extraordinary. Hitherto we have seen 
men with heads strangely deformed, 
and with dogs’ heads; but what wouid 
you say, if, you heard of men without 
any heads at all! Pomponins Mela, Sa- 
linus, and Aulus Gellius describe them 
to our hand. ‘ The Blemiz have a nose, 
eyes and mouth on their breast; or, as 
others will have it, placed on their 
shoulders.’ Simon Mayole describes 





many of the English of his time, which 


is not more than a hundred years ago, 
as having tails: his own words are as 
follow; ‘In England there are some 
families who have tails, as a punishment 
for deriding an Augustine friar sent by 
St. Gregory, and who preached in Dor- 
setshire, They sewed the tails of dif- 
ferent animals to his clothes, but soon 
they found these tails entailed on them 
and their posterity torever.” 

Such absurd relations are published, 
or asserted as facts by writers, some of 
whom have obtained a high standing in 
literature. Many more of such facts, 
or fictitious accounts, could be enume- 
rated if needful; but we shall merely 
mention some extracts from one author 
more, and select a few of those hu- 
mourous tricks from him, which the 
arch enemy of the felicity of the human 
race is said to have employed to obtain 
subjects for his dominions. It is “ The 
Examples of God’s Wonderful Mercies 
to Saints, and Severe Judgments against 
Sinners; printed in 1671, compiled by 
Samuel Clarke, sometime pastor in St. 
Bennet Fink London, and collected out 
of authors of good credit,” &c. This 
work is in two large quarto volumes.— 
Accounts here are given of the devil 
peeping out of a io. with a red cap 
upon his. head—ietting wine flow from 
a cask into the cellar—beating a lock- 
smith most grievously with a pair of 
andirons—twirling a lawyer round upon 
his toe as a whirlagig—transporting a 
girl ga the night time into the friar’s 
garden—throwing stones at the reverend 
Mr. Perreand’s house, one of which Mr. 
Perreand marked with a coal on purpose 
to know it again; the devil threw it im- 
mediately back, which picking up it was 
found so hot, that the reverend gentle- 
man conjectured it to have been in hell 
since he first handled it. At other times, 
when the devil saw Mr. Perreand’s fa- 
mily kneeling down to prayer, he would 
say, ‘* While you are at prayers Pll go 
take a turn in the street.” When the 
prayer was finished, he would again re- 
turn. He was accused of ringing little 
bells—throwing pewter and brass about 
the room, to frighten old women and 
children—stealing old maids’ slippers— 
tumbling the beds—twisting radishes so 
that the like could not be done, &c.— 
tossing about a great roll of cloth of fifty 
ells—snatching a brass candlestick out 
of the maid’s hand, whilst the candle 
was left in her hand lighted. He was 
desirous of learning the goldsmith’s 
trade of Mr. Lullier, and when that 
was refused him, he applied to Mr. 
Philibert to be instructed in the art of 
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bleaching. He could whistle most ob- 
streperously; he mocked God and all re- 
ligion ; and saying gloria Patri, he skip- 
ped over the second person, and upon 
the third in the blessed trinity, he made 
a foul, horrible, and detestable equivo- 
cation. He also desired them —_—r 
to send for M. De Chaffin the popis 

arson, to whom he would confess him- 
self, and that he should not fail to bring 
holy water along with him; “ for that,” 
said he, “* would send me packing pre- 
gently,” &c. &e. 

From the accounts of this compiler, 
we obtain ample information from re- 
flection of the means which have been 
employed to enslave the minds of the 
multitude—to plunge them into igno- 
rance and superstition; and from which, 
fanaticism and bigotry had raised their 
hideous crests in the (now called) most 
enlightened nation of the world. ‘hese 
communications, which were certainly 
erroneous, were made public and be- 
lieved by the community in general, 
when the mind was in a rough and un- 
polished state and more capable of re- 
ceiving gross errors than it is at present. 
But it must not be considered that we 
are less liable to be deceived than our 
ancestors were; for as long as we ne- 
glectto employ the mind in investigation, 
we are as a ship upon the ocean, without 
rudder, at the mercy of the winds and 
the waves. We may have a compass on 
board, but the chief requisite to conduct 
us into the wished for haven is wanting. 
If mankind has become more polished 
and refined, and greater art be required 
to deceive them than was formerly need- 
ful; so, in proportion as refinement and 
knowledge advance, the craftiness of the 
vicious deceivers increases. But even 
at the present day, accounts have been 
published as facts that have transpired, 
and they solemnly sworn to before ma- 
gistrates: the substance of most of them 
appears of too doubtful a character to be 
entitled to implicit belief; one of which 
I shall mention—it respects the sea 
serpent, that has so often been seen in 
the waters of the northern coasts of the 
United States, attacking a whale. 

Captain Shubael West testifies, that 
plying his packet between Boston and 
Cape Ann, he saw ahead, distant three 
fifths of a mile, the sea serpent so often 
mentioned, engaged with a whale who 
was endeavouring to escape. The ser- 
pent’s body in his opinion was larger 
than the mast of any ship he ever saw; 
his tail was very ragged and rough, and 
was shaped somewhat like an eel’s, &c. 
He was seen by all on board, amounting 





to fifteen or eighteen persons besides 
himself, with the exception of one wo- 
man. ‘The serpent threw up his tail 
from 25 to 30 feet in a particular direc- 
tion, striking the whale with tremendous 
blows rapidly repeated, which were 
distinctly heard and very loud for two 
or three minutes; they then disappeared, 
and reappeared again, when the tremen- 
dous blows were repeated; they went 
down a second time, and appeared the 
third: they now had a close view, the 
whale appearing first and the serpent in 
pursuit. The serpent shot up his tail 
through the water to the height before 
mentioned, which he held out of the wa- 
ter tor some time waving it in the air; 
and at the same time, while his tail re- 
mained in this position, he raised his 
head rather leisurely 15 or 20 feet, as if 
taking a view of the sea: he remained 
thus a short time, and then disappeared. 
——Perhaps this may be the first time 
that naturalists have ever heard of the 
clubbing, or rather lashing mode of 
warfare pursued by these viviparous 
animals. ‘he common modes employed 
are, to entice their intended prey by the 
power of fascination or charm—to de- 
stroy by entwining their mazy folds 
around the object of attack, or to sink 
their virulent fangs into those within 
their power: these are the means of de- 
struction which these obnoxious animals 
employ against their adversaries. There 
is another remarkable property which 
this mammoth snake possesses, which 
distinguishes it from all others: it ap- 
pears that his muscular energy is so 
powerful, that he is capable of erecting 
his head and tail at the same time from 
its element, or combination of elements, 
to such a height that nearly fifty feet of 
this west Atlantic monster has appeared 
at one time. 

When such Gulliverian accounts are 
certified and even attested by oath, we 
should not, without duly examining their 
merits, suffer them to enter the cabinet 
of the mind, and repose in the chamber 
of belief. When we view fruit at a dis- 
tance on its parent stem, many a rotten 
core is hid from the sight under a fair 
outward appearance : but being brought 
to the test by an examination, their soli- 
dity and excellence are soon perceived : 
So of the many recorded facts, various 
opinions, &c. when examined by the fa- 
culties of the mind, they display their 
errors or unsoundness, as clearly as we 
perceive the former. Implicit faith in 
the accounts of individuals, without a 


just examination of their merits, is more 


injurious to society at large than is ge- 
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nerally conceived. It prevents improve- 
ments from being made in the moral, 
intellectual, and philosophical world ge- 
nerally. We should have a foundation 
on which to build this faculty; if not, 
we may be considered as irrational ani- 
mals, and unworthy of the intellectual 
gifts which have been bestowed on us. 
Let the foundation of faith,be what it 
ought to be, namely, reason; let us bring 
the objects of faith to this heaven cre- 
ated test; which test should be guided 
or confirmed, if from historical or any 
matter related as fact, by nature; but, 
if from spiritual or heavenly communi- 
cations, by conscience, that virtuous 
touch-stone of the soul which has ema- 
nated from a beneficent Deity. By these 
tests of truth, let us dive into all com- 
municated articles of intelligence, and 
all metaphysical doctrines of whatso- 
ever nature; and drive the clouds of 
error, superstition, and bigotry from the 
mind, ‘Then, while mists of darkness 
obscure the horizon, we are enabled to 
view the heavens unclouded, and ob- 
serve above us a calm and serene sky. 

It we should philosophically examine 
the various accounts transmitted by 
writers of the present day, and select 
the errors they have committed, either 
intentionally or unintentionally; they 
would be so numerous that a volume 
would be insufficient to contain them. 
A historian, or communicator of facts 
of whatsoever nature, for his own in- 
ward peace of mind, if not for his fu- 
ture reputation, and for the pleasure of 
enlightening the community, should al- 
ways in his communications endeavour 
to take truth as a guide, and relate no- 
thing but what he considers as fully‘en- 
titled to belief. Ifhe fails in this he may 
for a while for the sake of instruction 
be read with avidity by a public less 
enlightened than himself: but as soon 
as knowledge becomes more generally 
disseminated, and truth flashes on his 
dark and ill-directed writings, which 
time will certainly at last accomplish, 
his works will then meet with the con- 
tempt they deserve, and his memory be 
execrated by posterity. 


CLAIRVILLE. 





When Gaveston, who betrayed the 
Spaniards at Bergenop Zoom to Queen 
Elizabeth, came to England to give her 
an account of his success, and claim a 
reward, the Queen gave him a thousand 
crowns, but said to him at the same 
time, ** Get you home, that I may know 
where to send when I want a thorough 
faced villain.” 
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PALEMON. 
THE SKETCH OF A FACT. 

To a void and unfeeling mind, the 
richest objects of admiration pass unob- 
served or unadmired: but to the heart, 
susceptible of sensibility, the smallest 
incident affords a boundless field for 
reflection, and opens a passage to the fan- 
ciful and unlimited sallies of imagina- 
tion. 

About the middle of June, on my re- 
turn from college, though I had visited 
some of the most enchanting spots of na- 
ture, as well as the mechanical wonders 
of art, my mind received the most per- 
manent impression from an object, in 
itself the most trivial to appearance.— 
Chance led me to W , and as I 
walked with a friend through the church 
yard, a small tombstone in the western 
corner caught my eye, with only the sin- 
gle Latin word ‘ Miserriums,’ (the most 
qretched of men) inscribed on it. It is 
needless to mention the crowd of sug- 
gestions that at once arose on my mind; 
some souls can conceive more from a 
hint than others from the most florid de- 
scription. I could not help exclaiming, 





‘** Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
A heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 


Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 


Or wak’d to extacy the living lyre.” 


But my friend soon convinced me, by the 
short recital of a melancholy tale, that 


** This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. 


What I shall relate, (says he) may 
perhaps convince you that the good are 
to look beyond this world for their re- 
ward; and it may serve to show how 
small an incident may be the origin of 
the greatest event of a man’s life. Tho’ 
my tale may be destitute of the interest- 
ing adventures of fiction, I hope it will 
claim some attention when I assure it 
has truth for its basis. 

At at watering trough on the road- 
side near H , one summer after- 
noon, young Palemon stopped to water 
a little horse he rode. It happened also 
that an elderly gentleman was at the 
same instant engaged in the same act. 
Travellers dwell not on tormal introduc- 
tions; the old gentleman was pleased 
with the open and innocent conversation 
of Palemon; and he, on the other hand, 
had every reason to be highly delighted 
with the affectionate behaviour of his 
aged companion. It may be sufficient 
to say that as they were journeying to the 
same town, the old gentleman urgently 








invited Palemon to his house: he was 
the grandfather of Amelia. The since 
elegant and accomplished Amelia was 
then but a child, younger than Palemon. 
Together would they play and indulge 
with temporary pleasure each puerile 
recreation; though they met and parted 
almost with indifference. 

This acquaintance continued forsome 
years, until Palemon, passing in his way 
to college, stopped a few days at the 
house of his friends. He was now more 
than seventeen, and had made conside- 
rable progress in most of the polite arts, 
took great delight in accompanying the 
voice of Amelia on the piano-forte; nor 
did her mental and personal improve- 
ments fail to gain its due influence over 
his heart: she had in her disposition and 
person every thing that was desirable in 
a partner for life. He now felt at his 
parting with her an unusual heaviness; 
and during the first of the journey was 
pensive and dejected; and if at any time 
she occurred to his thoughts, his mind 
became agitated and confused. The 
first ligatures of love are so slender as to 
be scarcely perceptible, but on receiving 
the smallest encouragement they be- 
come irresistibly strong. 

I need not (continued my friend) de- 
tain you with intermediate circumstan- 
ces. I could repeat to you their suc- 
cessive interviews for several years, re- 
plete with the most tender and interest- 


ing scenes, but I will be brief as possi- 
ble. Were I toattempt to speak of the 


character of Amelia, or of her parents 
and tamily—the highest praisel could 
produce would be inadequate to their 
merits. ‘The records of hospitable in- 
stitutions, the gratitude of the poor, and 
the voice of ali their acquaintance, may 
better prevail than my poor efforts. Pale- 
mon, too, was a youth of unspotted re- 
putation and admired accomplishments, 
nor were his merits unknown or unno- 
ticed by Amelia and her parents. He 
was heir to a considerable estate, infe- 
rior to but few for the beauty of its 
groves, which, though small, possessed 
claims that larger ones were strangers 
to. Is it not singular then, that such 
happy lovers should go uncrowned with 
the blessings of Hymen? 

But I should have told you (continu- 
ed he) that Palemon had a father, who, 
though very far from being an avaricious 
mun, was yet a man of the world: he 
thought a handsome fortune was not to 
be rejected, whatever the mistress of it 
might be, and however love might be 
concerned. He had permitted po even 
encouraged his son’s acquaintance with 
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this famrly, unmindful of any engage. 
ment of affections, for he had previous- 
ly in view a more lucrative connection 
for his son; but the instant he discover- 
ed the attachment, he forbade his son 
the house of his friend on pain of being 
disinherited. But love is not easily root- 
ed out, much less transplanted. Pale- 
mon continued to visit privately, and 
correspond through the confidence of a 
friend; yet he was twice detected, and 
twice, on intercession, forgiven: but was 
threatened in the most solemn manner 
with deprivation of every acre of land 
on his third revolt from duty. But love 
and danger ill suit the scales. He again 
visited the dear object of his heart, and 
was cut off from every shilling. She. 
still loved him rather with augmented 
than diminished affection; and it is sup- 
posed would have married him after his 
misfortune; but he always declared that 
he never would marry her if deprived 
of the power of making her happy. He 
might have been admitted into the fami- 
ly; but to receive favours that can never 
be repaid, is one of the hardest tasks of 
a generous heart. 

About this time he formed the deter- 
mination of seeking that prosperity 
abroad which was denied him at home. 
He went, but did not return for some 
years; indeed, he was generally suppo- 
sed to be dead; when, to the astonish- 
ment of all, he returned with considera- 
ble praperty; and, to his surprise, found 
that his father had died and had order. 
ed if ever his son returned, that his es- 
tates should be restored to him. Pale- 
mon, happy Palemon, elated beyond 
even the most sanguine hopes, instantly 
flew to his dear Amelia, and found her 
—in the arms of a wealthy citizen! Im- 
agine his sensations—I cannot describe 
them. He returned to his father’s coun- 
try seat, and pined awhile amid the 
scenes of youthful happiness, reflected 
on his former interviews of love—and 
laid down to die of a broken heart. 

Towards his last moments he sent for 
me. When I came, he was in bed. We 
had much conversation; I told him he 
was still young, and might yet find ano- 
ther Amelia. He said it could not be— 
but desired me to look at his will; he 
then uttered a short prayer, and laid 
down while I read it. I found he had 
left his principal property to Amelia.— 
He desired me to fetch him her portrait; 
he said he would bequeath it to me as 
his last and best gift to his friend— it 
was in a drawer in his library. I went— 
and I may say as with poor Eugenius— 
he followed me with his eyes to the door, 
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closed them, and never opened them 
more. 

Here my friend paused. 
saw a tear in his eye. 

After a short interval he resumed his 
narrative, When I had paid the last sad 
tribute to the poor remains of Palemon, 
I hastened to Amelia; but was inform- 
ed that her end was near; that since the 
arrival of Palemon, she had refused every 
support of mind and body. The dejec- 
tion of woe was strongly depicted on the 
face of every domestic. I feared for the 
worst, but did not make farther inquiry. 
I entered the chamber of sorrow, but 
the cold handof death had forever closed 
the eyes of Amelia, of—my Wife. 

Your wite! you the husband of Ame- 
lia? 

Yes, Sir, I was born to be unhappy; 
but you may share the sweet blessings 
of felicity and love. Yet at some future 
day, in the mansions of joy and prospe- 
rity, cast sometimes a thought on my 
wretched life of penitence and misery; 
let some tender heart drop a tear at the 
recital of my woes: when I am dead, let 
the word MISERRIMUs be inscribed on 
my grave. MUSIPHILUS. 


I think I 


ae a in 


[The following letter, from an inhabi- 
tant of the (then) province of New Hamp- 
shire, to the general court, while it shows 
the prevailing prejudices, will also be 
considered as a proof of the ignorance 
of the times; it is given authentic in 
Belknap’s Histary of New Hampshire. } 


Portsmouth, the 7th of Sep. 1687. 
To the much honred cort now sitting in 
said Portsmouth, for the prouince of 
Newhamshir, | 
The humbel petishon of Willeam Hou- 
chins, on of his magesty subgicts be- 
longing to said prouinc, humbly sew- 
eth for aduic, ade, and releff in his 
deplorabell estat and condition. 


That whereas it has plesed God to lay 
his hand uppon him, and that hee is in 
such a condition not being abell to help. 
him selff, as to the geting a liuing or pro- 
quering help or remedy for my distem- 
per, being low in the world, and hauing 
useed all the menes aduic posabell for 
nere fue years past; hauing bin inform- 
ed bysom that it is adistemper caled the 
king’s euell, so can not be qureed but by 
his magesty. Hauing littell or nothing 
in this world, if my liff should go for it 
am not abell to trancsport my selff for 
England to his magesty for releff; tharef- 
fer humbly and hartly beg the help, ade 


—s 
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thay would so far commiserat my deplo- 
rabell condition as order som way ether 
by breff or any other way that youer ho- 
nors shall think most meet to moue the 
harts of all cristen people with compa- 
tion to besto somthing uppon mee, to 
trancspoet mee for England, whar, God 
willing, I intend forth with to goo iff 
posabell, but without help not posabell. 
This humbly leuing my selff in the sad 
condition I am in, trusting in God and 
youer honors for help and aduic, sub- 
scrib youer por deplorabell saruent, 
WILLEAM HOUCHINS. 


South American mode of bleeding. 


They perform the operation in a very 
dexterous manner; not with a lancet, as 
our surgeons do, but with an Indian in- 
strument very curiously made. It isa 
small and remarkable sharp flint, ground 
to an almost imperceptible point, and 
set in a small bit of ebony or cedar, in 
much the same manner as our glaziers’ 
diamonds; with this difference, as theirs 
is placed perpendicularly m the wood, 
so this is placed horizontally, with as 
much of the flint projecting as is suffi- 
cient to make the incision. ‘The arm is 
bound up as with us; the instrument is 
then laid on the veim, and struck with a 
small hammer; the blood flows copious- 
ly: and so skilful are the Indian sur- 
geons, that the patient runs no hazard 
of having the artery injured by this pe- 
culiar mode of bleeding. 

In that part of the world, the priesto 
| are the only Europeans who profess any 
skill in medicine; and this knowledge is 
chiefly limited to the properties of a 
great variety of simples, which, in the 
hands of an able botanist, are found to 
counteract the noxious qualitjes of the 
waters of the Plata. 
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Imbecile minds are apt to protect 
themselves under the mask ot humble 
hesitation, When a candidate for a de- 
gree at a British university was asked 
whether the sun moved round the earth, 
or the earth round the sun, he, after some 
delay and embarrassment, replied,— 
“Sometimes the one, and sometimes 
‘the other.” 

D> ¢ Gane 


Frederick I. of Prussia, standing one 
day at a window in his palace, perceived 
|that one of his pages took a pinch of 
snuff from his box which lay on the 
table. He did not interrupt him, bur 
turning round immediately afterwards, 
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The page was confounded and made no 
reply. The King repeated his question, 
and the page said, trembling, that he 
thought it very beautiful. “ In that 
case,” rejoined Frederick, “ take .it, for 
it is too small for us both.” 

Morliere said, contempt is a_ pill 
which may be swallowed, but which it 
is impossible to chew without making 
wry faces. 
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The next number will complete 
the first half year of the Philadeiphia 
Magazine.—Those of our subscribers 
who have not paid, will confer a parti- 
cular favour by settling their bills pre- 
vious to the commencement of the se- 


cond half year. - 


Niles’ Register states that the present 
emigration from Europe to the United 
States is about two hundred persons per 
day. 

The Portsmouth paper states that the 
lady of Daniel Ladd, esq. of that town, 
presented her husband, on the 24th ult. 
with three fine boys, all in good health; 
the aggregate weight of these /ads was 
17 pounds, 

With such rapid means of increasing 
our population as the above paragraphs 
denote, we may s00n hope to vie with 
China in numbers, 


a 2 )¢ ee 
MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. 
W. Mayer, John Godfrey Waschmuth, 
esqr. of this city, to Mrs. Dutilh. 


———— 
DIED, 
On Wednesday morning, after a pain- 
illness, Mrs. argaretta Harrison, 


eldest daughter of Daniel Bickley, esqr. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Lothario’s” communition was una- 
voidably postponed to the next number, 
‘*¢ Montaldo” came too late forthe pre- 
sent number. We hope to hear from rh 
| often. 
** Htebazile,” if possible, in our next: 
the change of signature is of no great 
consequence— 


“ That which we cali rose, 











and asistanc of this honred cort, that, 


ihe asked, ** Do you like that snuff-box:”’ 
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By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
= 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 





SIGHS OF SOLITUDE. 


Intended for an amiable friend in Philadelphia, and 
written opposite Fort Pitt, at the foot of the lofty 
coal hills, where they form the romantic, but rug- 
ged, rude, and almost inaccessible south bank of 
the Ohio, immediately below the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers. — 


How lonely and lovely this charming retreat, 
And how sweetly I here may recline; 
A ledge on this rock I will choose for my seat, 
And while the Ohio lies down at my feet, 
O, what throne is more happy than mine. 


No careless intruder disturbs my repose, 
My calm meditation to mar; 
The breeze is perfum’d by the waving wild rose, 
And bears to mine ear the soft sounds that arose 
From the echoing bugle afar. 


Then should not my bosom be jocund and glad, 
When such scenery welcomes my view! 

Ah, no! it but tempers my feelings more sad, 

‘To think that no one of those friends I once had, 
Can be here to participate too. 


But had I a friend with a bosom sincere, 
Whose soul was congenial with mine— 

Wert thou, my left Caroline, lingering here, 

Oh! then how enchanting each scene would appear, 
How gay all around me would shine! 


I but wander now heedless these beauties among, 
Nor pause on a prospect to dwell, — 
And as careless I tread the Ohio along, 
The wood-warbled note and melodious song, 
Like the world, seems to bid me farewell. 
EvsEB1us. 
a 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


THE VALE OF PEACE. 
( Concluded.) 


"Shis is the Vale of Peace, he then exclaim’d, 
This is the vale in which my life shall bloom; 
Life’s pomps with strife, I now with pride disdain, 
Time here shall waft me to the lowly tomb. 


Th’ enriching scene in this most favour’d vale; 

‘That caught his glance where e’er he turn’d his 
view, 

His fancy gave, as wafts the gentle gale, 

A well plum’d wing, which o’er the valley flew. 


He saw with joy, and chose a hillock spot, 

On which to rear a hut for his abode; 

Then traced the walks, which leading from his cot, 
Should loose their windings in the woody grove. 


He mark’d the spot on which his fruits to rear, 

And where his vines should hang thick clusters 
round, 

Expanding flowers their various bloom should bear, 

And fragrance fling to valley’s utmest bound. 


Along the walks the well roll’d gravel beds, 
The lime and lemon should their bloom display; 
Ambrosial odours from their blossoms shed, 
Which zephyrs waft and o’er the vale convey. 


While some their boughs the golden fruit adorn, 
Bananoes thick in clusters should prevail, 

And scarlet apples blush o’er emerald lawn, 

‘The yellow harvests wave beneath the gale. 
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| Then when gay fluttering tribes, should warbling 


sing 
Sweet silver notes, and nestle in this vale; 
Then play on wing, and dip the chrystal spring; 
Could Hespar ne’er o’er this his choice prevail. 


And then te live secluded in this grove, 

With one kind friend to share his toil and care, 
He ne’er would wish, nor would have cause to rove 
Beyond the boundaries of his valley fair. 


This pleasing thought which flitting fancy weaves, 
Thro’ sentient part, and which delighted thrill’d, 
Beguil’d the time, until cool evening breeze 
Play’d thro’ the air, and dew from thence distill’d. 


But when dark Nox approach’d the sylvan scene, 
And cast his sombre mantle o’er the day, 

He then awaken’d from his blissful dream, 

And saw the vallied beauties clothed in gray. 


The moon now rising from its darken’d throne, 
Rul’d in this valley with her chasiening light, 
Whilst in the heavens, o’er the frigid zone, 
The lightning harmless flash’d a livid white. 


The insects and the feather’d race of night, 
Inoxious flew thoughout the moon-beam’d grove, 
Where burnish’d fruit refracted streams of light, 
The tim’rous deer was sporting seen to rove. 


He now arose and, wandering from the stream, 

Sought out a covert for his weary head; 

Nor sought he long, for through the moon’s bright 
beam, 

Appear’d a frowning crag, t’wards which he sped. 


When he arriv’d he saw an opening cave, 

Which time had chissell’d from a lime-stone rock, 
Whilst fig-trees round and o’er its entrance wav d, 
Which threw a pleasing prospect o’er the grot. 


He quick approach’d and, entering, view’d around, 
Which filled his mind again with fresh delight, 
He saw bright spangled chrystals thick around. 
Which cast from walis and roof a vivid light. 


The grot was smooth and free from damp the ground, } 


O’er which he strew’d dry leaves and formed his bed; 
With thankfui heart he weary laid him down, 
And soon his pleasing thoughts confus’dly fled; 


For Morpheus kind quick to his grotto sped, 
And strew’d narcotic dew around his head. 
CLAIRVILLE. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


LINES, 


Occasioned by the death of JosEPH PaTTOoN of Ten- 
nessee, who died whilst a student of Leicester 
Academy, Massachusetts. 


Whilst friendship prompts the tributary verse, 
And sorrow’s pangs affection’s bosom rend, 
*'l'is mine in plaintive numbers to rehearse 
The virtues and the exit of a friend. 


Aspiring and ambitious to improve 

The dawning genius of his youthful mind, 
He left the objects of his tender love, 
His home and dearest relatives hehind. 


He quit those scenes that charm’d his early age, 
To drink the waters of Castalia’s stream, 

To pore intensely o’er the classic page, 

Where taste and eloquence united beam. 


Benevolent, ingenuous and sincere, 
In sentiments correct, in manners mild, 
He cull’d the sweets of learning’s flow’ry sphere, 


} And, as his mind expanded, science smil'd. 





But in his progress stern disease appear’d, 
With deadly bane, and o’er his vitals crept, 
And with determin’d purpose persever'd, 
*Till in death’s arms the pallid victim slept. 


Tho’ in this hour no relatives were near, 

To watch with agony his parting breath, 

Yet sweet humanity bestow’d a tear, 

And friendship sooth’d the solemn hour of death. 


His youthful friends, who have a longer lease 

To wander in this labyrinth of cares, 

Shall view the spot where PaTTow sleeps in peace, 
And wish his present bliss and glory theirs. 


UN AMI, 
New-Haven, Con. July 20. ; 


+ 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


[The following lines were found in a chamber of the 
hospital, and are supposed to be written by an un- 
fortunate maniac confined there. ] 


I laugh to seorn their threats of power, 
I smile to see them pity me; 

They all may rule their little hour: 
Their minds are fetter’d, mine is free. 


I love to rove at moon-light hour, 
To see the wan orb palely shine; 

But those who court the sun’s broad power, 
Do all my wandering steps confine. 


I seek no sleep, it brings no rest, 
My throbbing breast has other cares; 
I ne’er must sleep, for dreams unblest 
Would drive my spirit to despair. 


I am not what I was, ’tis true, 
And oft I hear them, whispering, say 
That other years, and those but few, 
Have fled since I was all as they. 


But other years must come and go, 
And other feelings lap my heart, 

Ere I could wring their bosoms so, 
Ere I could make one fecling smart. 


I am not what I was, I feel, 
And would not be what others are; 
They wound the heart they cannot heat, 
They drive the wretched to despair. 


I am not what EF was, and ne’er 
Shall be again what I have been; 
I now can bide the menial’s stare, 
That once would have provok’d my spleen. 


I know full well I’m not as they, 
Else they’d not mark my words amaz’d; 
My locks with care, not age, are gray, 
They say (it cannot be) P’'m eraz’d. 


Full well I know the maniae’s stare, 
The clenched hand, the scream of woe, 
His wildering steps, his matted hair— 
I’m calm and mute, my steps are slow. 
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